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England during Law's long absence from the country, and it was borne in
upon the financier when ho was received hy Ring George [ and rendered
thanks (in French) for the royal pardon which it will bo remembered had
been transmitted to him three years previously. When Law left England
in 1694 it was largely true to say that honours and office flowed from the
sovereign; now, in 1721, they flowed from the King's ministers; in the
present instance the leaders of the Whig party to whom Law saw that he
must now address himself for any personal arid political advantages he
might hope to obtain. The outstanding Whig leader was Sir Robert
Walpole, a shrewd and cynical Norfolk baronet and country gentleman
whom events had raised to the position of virtual Prime Minister shortly
before Law's arrival in London; the others were the two Secretaries of
State Lords Townshend and Carteret, the former hard-working and
uninspired, the latter youthful and brilliant.
As Argyll and Londonderry had foretold, it was not long before the
fact of Law's presence in England was raised in Parliament, The matter
was brought forward in the House of Lords by Earl Coningsby., ti bigoted
Protestant of bad manners and worse temper, who had recently hem
ccmmitted a prisoner to the Tower of London for a gross contempt of
court. This noble lord staled thai ho, 'for his part, could not but enlerlam
great jealousy of a person who had done so much misduot in a neigh-
bouring kingdom and who, being so immensely rich as he was reported
to be, might do a great deal more hurt hero, >. that his person was the?
more dangerous in that he had renounced not only his natural affee-turn
to his country and his allegiance to his lawful sovereign by being natural-
ized In France and openly countenancing the Pretender's friends; but,
1 wliieli was worst of all anil weighed worst with him was that ho had, re-
nounced his God by turning Roman Catholic," His lordship concluded hi's
speech hy urging the House 'to inquire whether Sir John Norris had
orders to bring him over.5
The financier was defended by the clever thirty-year-old Secretary of
State Lord Carteret who declared that 'Mr. Law had many years ago the
misfortune to kill a gentlemen in a duel; but that, having received the
benefit of the King's clemency ancl the appeal lodged by the relations of
the deceased being taken off, he was come over to plead His Majesty's
most gracious pardon; that there was no law to keep an Englishman out
of his own country; and, as Mr. Law was a subject of Great Britain, it
was not even in the King's power to hinder him from coming homo if he
thought fit.' After some desultory discussion the matter was allowed to